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Foreword 



This book has multiple significance and is related to diverse fields of 
interest. Therefore, its subject occupies a distinctive place in the field of 
Qur’anic studies in particular, and Islamic studies in general. Moreover, 
this is a subject that, at times transcends the field of essential or funda- 
mental Islamic studies and moves into the sphere of subjects like language, 
rhetoric, and logic. 

There are a number of possible approaches to deal with this subject, 
and it is essential to distinguish between them and then to choose the best. 
For example, one may study the relationship between the Quran and the 
Sunnah of the Prophet; the essential differences between the Book and the 
Sunnah; the Arabic language and its capacity for expressing, with power, 
divine revelation; the extent to which the human tongue is capable of deal- 
ing with a language that served as a conduit for the Divine, in terms of the 
ease or difficulty of pronunciation or understanding; or its capacity to deal 
with, and to comprehend, the changes that inevitably occur in the organi- 
zation, style, expressiveness, and inimitability of languages. 

Some of the most important issues to be dealt with in this field have 
come to us through hadith narrations of varying degrees of authenticity (or 
the lack thereof), particularly those concerning the plurality of Qur’anic 
recitations, the ways that these were passed down, and the relative renown 
of each. Witness, for example, the hadith concerning the “seven letters” 
and the many different narrations in its support. Thus, it is fitting that our 
approach to this book be the study of the relationship between the Blessed 
Book and the Sunnah of the Prophet. In doing so, I hope that I may pro- 
vide a framework from which to read and understand this book appropri- 
ately. 

Imam Shafi’i defined the relationship between the Book and the 
Sunnah in a very precise manner, though most scholars, owing to their pre- 
occupation with jurisprudence, have not paid attention to the subtleties in 
his definition. Thus, most interpretations of Imam Shafi’i’s definition of 
that relationship are less than satisfactory. In his work on jurisprudence, Al 
Risalah, Imam ShafTi explained the place of the Sunnah in terms of eluci- 
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dation, or bay an. As such, the Sunnah represents one form among many 
that brings lucidity to the Qur’an. At times, the Qur’an is perfectly clear, 
immediately apparent, and requires no further elucidation. At other times, 
the meaning of its verses is explained by other verses, or the meaning is 
interpreted over the course of time. In most instances, however, the mean- 
ing is clarified by means of the Sunnah, either by word or in deed. This is 
because the basic function of the Sunnah is to elucidate. Furthermore, the 
elucidator is subservient to the elucidated which, in this case, equates with 
the text of the Qur’an. 

Imam Shafi’i affirmed that the Qur’anic text occupies the highest pos- 
sible place and that nothing can compare or compete with it (in terms of 
its significance) other than something that is equal to it (i.e., another verse 
from the Qur’an). He then went on to generate a number of particular 
instances from this principle, although owing to their intricacies, many of 
these, too, were misunderstood. Then, given his understanding of the rela- 
tionship, and his limiting the concept of “text” or nass to the Qur’an alone, 
he relegated the Sunnah, by considering it the Qur’an’s elucidator, to sec- 
ond place. Therefore, when the Sunnah is subsequent to the Qur’an, fol- 
lowing it in rank, it will not be capable of abrogating the verses of the 
Qur’an because the Qur’an is principal to it. In other words, the Sunnah 
cannot abrogate the Qur’an because it, the Sunnah, is not the Qur’an’s 
equal. Rather, the Sunnah is subservient to the Qur’an and may not rise to 
a place higher than to elucidate the Qur’an. 

In this way, Imam Shafi’i solidified the relationship between the 
Qur’an and the Sunnah. The Qur’an is principal to the Sunnah, and serves 
to verify it; whereas the Sunnah will not go beyond the Qur’an, but 
revolves about its axis, and derives its own legitimacy from it It is not the 
place of the elucidator, then, to abrogate the elucidated, do away with it, 
damage it, pass over it, add to it, subtract from it, or do anything other than 
elucidate it. The elucidator elucidates and nothing more. 

Imam Shafi’i’s defense of the Sunnah was, in every case, to maintain 
its status as a bayan or an elucidator. Most of the challenges he faced came 
from people whose intention was to disengage entirely the Sunnah from 
the Qur’an by stirring up issues pertaining to authenticity, like tawatur, 
and meaning, like qat‘ and zann, so as to drive a wedge between the text 
of the Qur’an and its elucidation through the Sunnah of the Prophet. In his 
works, like Al Risalah, Mukhtalif al Hadith, and Jama ‘ al ‘Ilm, Imam 
Shafi’i focussed on this objective. The Qur’an’s sovereignty and its prima- 
cy were very clear in his mind. It was for this reason that, when the Imam 
turned to jurisprudence, he placed the Sunnah in a subservient role. Thus, 
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he considered the Sunnah the second source for legislation in cases where 
there was no apparent teaching from the Qur’an. In cases where such a 
teaching existed, and the Sunnah acted to elucidate the Qur’an, there was 
no need for discussion of rank, or to relegate the Sunnah to second place, 
or third. So the position adopted by Imam Shafi'i on the matter was 
intended to cement the foundation of the Sunnah as elucidation. 

When we come to the issue at hand, or what the Sunnah has brought 
to us concerning variant Qur’anic recitations, and in particular the matter 
of the Qur’an’s having been “revealed in seven letters,” we may begin to 
discuss these things from the perspective outlined above. In this manner, 
we may hope, Allah willing, to reach something that we can agree on. 

As the Qur’an attempts to erect a stable relationship between itself and 
human beings on the one hand, and between itself and the universe on the 
other, it is distinguished from every other sort of discourse known to 
humans by the uniqueness of its syntax and composition. It is also distin- 
guished by the ways in which it was communicated to humans. The Qur’an 
was revealed to an unlettered Prophet who realized that the only means he 
possessed for its preservation was his memory or his own powers of reten- 
tion. Thus, you see him receiving the text and then exerting himself to the 
utmost so as not to lose even a single letter or syllable. And this is despite 
the repeated assurances of the Almighty that He will preserve the message, 
and have it recited to the Prophet (by the angel Jibril [Gabriel]) so that he 
will remember it, and that Allah will posit the message in the Prophet’s 
heart and preserve it there, and then explain it to him. The only responsi- 
bility the Prophet had in the matter was to give himself wholly to receiv- 
ing and accepting the message. Thereafter, the Divine Revealer Himself 
would be responsible for collecting and ordering the Qur’an, for having it 
recited to the Prophet, and for explaining everything about it. The Prophet 
had only to receive the message. However, after the Qur’an was received 
he had to implement its principles and provide a living example of its 
teachings so as to fully elucidate its meanings. 

Indeed, there is a major difference between writing down what is dic- 
tated and reciting what is revealed. Dictation may be received while the 
memory is at rest; all that someone is concerned with is the faithful trans- 
fer between what is heard and what is written. However, when the func- 
tion is to memorize by heart everything that is heard, so as to carry the 
Divine message to others by means of recitation and then to have it writ- 
ten down, that is clearly an entirely different matter! Under such circum- 
stances, the senses, the heart, the conscious self, the mind, and the memo- 
ry are in a state of interaction with the text, and in a state of extreme exer- 
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tion. Under these circumstances, the message verv nearly becomes a part 
of the listener. In this manner, the instant that the Prophet hears the reve- 
lation, the battle for control of the message is immediately settled. 
Thereafter, the functions of recitation, delivery, and transcribing are facil- 
itated. Likewise, it becomes easier to direct the discourse to others. In this 
manner, at the moment of revelation, the dialectic of text and human intel- 
lect is also settled. 

In addition, the oral transmission of the Message affords those who 
hear it with the opportunity to familiarize their tongues with it, not to men- 
tion their hearts and minds. Then, within the framework of oral transmis- 
sion and narration, the recited text will sometimes allow for the plurality 
of recitations. Certain tribes, for example, had become accustomed to pro- 
nouncing the “a” equivalent shaded toward the “e” equivalent, while other 
tribes were pronouncing doubled consonants singly, and singled conso- 
nants doubly, without changing the meaning. The oral environment sur- 
rounding the text lended itself to this sort of reasonable latitude and pro- 
moted a sense of congeniality and familiarity which lead to the sharing of 
common ground between the text and those who accepted it. At the same 
time, the text retained its primacy over the language in which it had been 
revealed, both in general and in terms of its various dialects. In this way, 
the text made the language its mouthpiece, and prepared it for service in 
promoting understanding of the text and its subsequent interpretation. It is 
from this vantage point that we may view the issue of the Qur’an’s “facil- 
itation” by the Almighty, as articulated in the verse: 

We made this Qur’an easy to bear in mind; who, then, is willing to 

take it to heart? (54:17) 

Later, came the stage of recorded entry and composition by way of 
preparation for the emergence of the text and its transition from oral trans- 
mission to book form, circulated and standardized. Thus began a new 
stage of interaction with the text — between the text and humankind on the 
one hand, and the text and historical reality on the other. Thus, the text of 
the Qur’an became capable of encompassing the entire universe in a com- 
prehensive and absolute manner. To establish such an inimitable relation- 
ship between its letters and the universe, the Qur’an’s revelation took twen- 
ty-three years to complete. This was followed by a period of oral trans- 
mission, and then a period of collecting what was kept and memorized in 
the hearts of people and recording it in writing until the Qur’an appeared 
in the form of a book to be read by people and circulated among them until 
it came to settle in their hearts and minds. 
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The Qur’an set in motion a process of change that very few are able to 
comprehend. This was predicated on the concept I call “the integrating of 
the two readings,” i.e., the reading of the text and the reading of the real 
existential. And this is what constituted the methodology for the true 
recitation of the Qur’an. It is very difficult for readers to discover the 
meanings of the Qur’an within a framework in which precedence is given 
to a single recitation, or to a single dimension, like the historical dimen- 
sion with its emphasis on the occasions e f revelation, or the legal dimen- 
sion, and so on. In fact, there is no end to the dimensions of the Qur’an, 
and there is no way to begin to understand these without having an appre- 
ciation for the subtle affinities between the Qur’an and humankind, and 
between the Qur’an and the universe. The first recipient of the Qur’an, the 
Prophet, understood this matter completely, and employed this compre- 
hensive methodology in the process of delivering the Qur’an to the 
Ummah so that they, in turn, would be able to carry it to all of humankind. 

Thus, the Prophet reviewed with the angel Jibiil whatever was 
revealed to him. Then, once a year, they would review all that had been 
revealed to date. This continued every year until the year of the Prophet’s 
death, during which they reviewed the entire revelation twice. By means 
of these reviews, they made completely certain that all components of the 
Qur’an were right, that all of the letters in all of the words were correct, 
that the order of words in the verses was correct, that the verses were 
placed correctly in the right chapters, that the chapters were in the right 
order, and that the Qur’an was placed correctly in regard to humankind and 
the universe. The Qur’an is the guide that does not stray or err, does not 
ignore or overlook. It teaches tawhid to those who are made khulafa’ over 
the earth, and purifies them so that they may be able to assume then- 
responsibilities, be successful in the test of life, and achieve the goal of 
edifying or making the earth a better place. As such, the Qur’an is the book 
of the universe, and by means of it one may “read” the universe, interpret 
it, and clarify the dimensions essential to a productive life in it. Likewise, 
the universe clarifies, elucidates, and interprets the Qur’an. In the universe 
there are signs for those who believe, and in the Qur’an there are signs for 
those who will consider them. 

So, it was within the framework of facilitating the Qur’an for remem- 
brance in the period of oral transmission that the issue of multiple readings 
arose. This occurred even before the revelation was completed, before the 
final review by the Prophet and Jibril, and before the Prophet presented the 
final compilation after rearranging the order of the Book at the direction of 
the Almighty. Within the same framework, too, the Prophet discouraged 
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his Companions from writing anything along with the Qur’an. The reason 
for this discouragement is not as many have supposed, i.e., to prevent the 
contamination of the Qur’an’s verses with outside material, because the 
Arabs of those days were all too able to distinguish between the rhetoric 
of the Qur’an and that of anything else. Rather, the point in doing so was 
to give the Ummah an opportunity to interact with the Qur’an exclusively, 
and to allow it to work on their hearts and minds so that everything they 
encountered in their lives would be secondary to the Qur’an. Moreover, 
within the framework of the Almighty’s pledge to preserve the Qur’an and 
protect it, He endowed it with the sort of rhetoric and eloquence that was 
clearly beyond the ability of humans to produce. 

In the same vein, the Qur’an was made primary to the Arabic lan- 
guage, and never gave Arabic the opportunity to assume primacy over it. 
There is a great difference between using the Arabic language to under- 
stand the syntax used in the Qur’an, and the meanings of its vocabulary to 
assist in hermeneutics and assigning primacy to the Arabic language over 
the Qur’an, or attempting to make the Qur’an subordinate to the language. 
It is unacceptable to say that it is possible to exchange a word for its syn- 
onym, or one expression for another way of saying the same thing, even if 
one is convinced that the meaning is exactly the same as intended by the 
Almighty. This is because the word used in the Qur’an is of Divine origin 
and the word supposed to be synonymous with it is of human origin. What 
a great difference there is between the human and the Divine! 

The Arabs preserved their poetry by means of its meter and rhyme. 
Furthermore, every Arab was able to detect in an instant any sort of error 
that may occur in that poetry. For example, the meter may be broken, the 
rhyme incorrect, the form mistaken, or the feet mismatched. The Qur’an 
goes beyond Arabic poetry and prose in its syntax and style. This is what 
constitutes the internal safeguard of the Qur’an and the guarantee that no 
errors will occur in its text. This is why the Qur’anic scholar, al Zamulkani, 
wrote: 

The inimitability of Qur’an goes back to the particular way it was 
composed, not to the composition itself. Its vocabulary is balanced in 
terms of its syntax and etymology. And its constructs impart the most 
sublime meanings. 
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Foreword 

Ibn Aflyah wrote: 

The correct opinion and the one held by the majority of scholars in 
regard to the inimitability of the Qur’an is that it is due to the Qur’an’s 
syntax and its veracity. This is because the Almighty’s knowledge 
encompasses everything, and His knowledge encompasses all forms 
of discourse. Thus, in arranging the wording of the Qur’an, the 
Almighty knew exactly which word was best suited to follow the one 
before it, and which word best yielded the intended meaning. The 
Book of Allah is such that if a word were removed from it, and then 
the entire Arabic lexicon were searched for a better word, it would 
never be found. 

In what follows I shall quote from the tafs'ir of Fakhr al Din al Razi in 
which he relates an interesting account of a discussion concerning the 
“irregular recitations.” 

Al Wahid! narrated that in the Qur’anic recension by ‘Abd Allah, con- 
cerning the verse “and if You forgive them, then truly You are mighty and 
wise” (5:118): 

I heard my Shaykh and my father, may Allah show him mercy, say 
‘“mighty and wise’ in this verse, was better than ‘forgiving and 
mercy-giving’ because the Almighty’s being forgiving and mercy- 
giving correlates to the state that brings about His forgiveness and 
mercy for all those in need of it. Might and wisdom, however, do not 
correlate to forgiveness. Allah’s might implies that if He is truly 
mighty, and far above concern with normal considerations as to what 
people really deserve when He decides to forgive, then His kindness 
is greater than if He is described as forgiving and mercy-giving, 
descriptions which lead naturally to forgiveness and mercy. Thus, his 
interpretation, may Allah show him mercy, was to say: ‘He is the 
mightiest of all, and still His wisdom mandates mercy.’ This is per- 
fection at its greatest.” 

Others have opined that if the verse had read: “and if You forgive 
them, then truly You are the forgiving and the mercy-giving,” this 
would have imparted the meaning that He was going to intercede for 
them. But, when the verse read: “then truly You are mighty and 
wise,” the meaning was clear that he (the speaker represented in the 
verse) meant to leave the matter entirely to the Almighty, and chose 
not to have anything to do with it at all. 
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The author of Al Durr al Masun fi ‘Ulum al Kitab al Maknun repeat- 
ed what was narrated concerning the ending of the verse mentioned above 
in the recension of ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas’ud, i.e., “then truly You are the 
Forgiving, the Mercy-giving.” Commenting on the verse “and if You for- 
give them, then truly You are mighty and wise,” he wrote: 

Similar examples (of this sort of rhetoric) have already been men- 
tioned. In the popular recitations and the recension in peoples’ hands, 
it reads: “mighty and wise,” whereas in the recension of ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Mas‘ud it reads: “forgiving and mercy-giving.” Certain people 
with no understanding of the Arabic language have trifled with this 
verse saying: “The most suitable version is the one in Ibn Mas‘ud’s 
recension.” Evidently, this person was unaware that the meaning is 
linked to the two conditions (preceding the last part of the verse). 

This is explained by what Abu Bakr al Anban wrote when he narrat- 
ed this [irregular] recitation on the authority of certain critics: 
“Whenever the meaning is construed in the way that this critic has 
reported, the meaning loses vitality. This is because he attempts to 
limit ‘the forgiving and mercy-giving’ to the second condition only; 
such that it has nothing to do with the first condition. In fact, it is well 
known that the meaning is connected to both conditions, the first as 
well as the second. This is how Allah revealed the verse, and this is 
the consensus recitation of all Muslims. The summary of the verse, 
then, is as follows: If you punish them, then You are mighty and 
wise, and if Your forgive them, then You are mighty and wise, in 
both cases, whether in punishment or in forgiveness. Thus, it is as if 
‘mighty and wise’ is more fitting in this place because of its general- 
ity, and because it combines both conditions. On the other hand, ‘for- 
giving and mercy-giving’ is clearly unsuitable as a carrier of the gen- 
eral meaning carried by ‘mighty and wise.’” 

To my way of thinking, Al Anbari’s comments are subtle indeed. 
Clearly, he does not mean, when he writes, “it is well known that the 
meaning is connected to both conditions” that the connection is made by 
having the last part of the verse, i.e., “mighty and wise” act in the gram- 
matical sense as the jawab al shart (apodosis) to both conditions. Clearly, 
this is contrary to the grammatical rules of the Arabic language because, 
grammatically speaking, the first condition (i.e., “If You punish them”) 
already has its answer (i.e., “then they are Your servants”). In grammati- 
cal terms, this is the anwer corresponding to the first condition in the verse. 
A servant is subject to his master’s doing with him as the master sees fit. 
Rather, what Al Anban meant was that the connection to the two condi- 
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tions was a connection of meaning. The scholars have had a great deal to 
say in regard to this verse, but this is not the place to dwell on their dis- 
cussions of the subject. Rather, I mention it only as it pertains to the mat- 
ter of irregular and variant recitations of the Qur’an. 

If substituting two of the Almighty’s names “Forgiving” and “Mercy- 
giving” for “Mighty” and “Wise” led to such controversy, then what of the 
exchange of other words, or letters, especially when they are particles of 
meaning, or when they effect the level of the Qur’an’s eloquence, its 
ihetorical effectiveness, or its syntax, or its meaning? 

In view of the above, it can be stated with confidence that regarding 
the revelation of the Qur’an “in seven letters” justification for substituting 
any of the Qur’an’s words with their synonyms is completely unaccept- 
able. The most that can be imagined in this regard is that when the Islamic 
sciences were being recorded (‘ asr al tadwln), Muslim scholars related 
ahadlth and lesser narrations concerning the “irregular recitations,” then 
authenticated and classified them as mutawatir, or ahad, or shadhdhah, 
they did so on the understanding that these represented the transformation 
of oral transmissions to the written state. Therefore, I feel that the most 
likely explanation for what happened during that time is that Allah grant- 
ed a degree of latitude to those whose tongues were not yet accustomed to 
the dialect of the original revelation. These popular oral recitations were 
recorded as “irregular recitations” in precisely the ways that they were 
recited. Thereafter, subsequent generations of scholars continued to relate 
these narrations as ahadlth without stopping to consider that they were 
recording something that was never intended to be anything other than 
oral. Later, the orientalists attempted to erect, on the basis of these narra- 
tions, an entire edifice of hearsay and doubt in regard to the text of the 
Qur’an and its integrity. 

The importance of the present work stems from its attempt to identify 
the issues and reopen the door for their examination in the light of new 
scholarship, thereby removing doubts that have arisen. This study also 
draws its importance from the fact that the author is a Muslim Arab schol- 
ar whose specialization is Qur’anic studies. There are many studies on the 
subject in the English language, but they lack the authority of Islamic 
scholarship. It is well known, moreover, that the number of people pursu- 
ing Islamic studies in English increases significantly every day regardless 
of whether they are researchers, graduate students in Western universities, 
or others with an interest in the study of Islam. 
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It is my hope that this book will fill an important void in the current 
literature on Islam in English, and that it will motivate scholars to under- 
take more studies and research into the issues the book deals with. 

It is Allah who knows our intentions and it is He who guides us to the 
right path! 

Taha Jabir al ‘AlwanI 
President of the School of Islamic and Social Sciences 

Virginia, USA 




Introduction 



From the earliest years of my life, I have been aware of the variation 
in reading among the Qurra’ of the Qur’an because of the existence of 
three dominant readings in Sudan — the mushaf for one of these readings, 
Al Duri ‘an Abi ‘Amr, having been published for the first time in Sudan in 
1978 . 

The following chapters investigate the reasons behind these varia- 
tions and the origins of the qira’at. I have studied the nature of the seven 
ahruf in which the Qur’an has been revealed and concluded that they rep- 
resent seven linguistical variations, reflecting various dialects of the 
Arabs in ways of reciting the Qur’an. The ahadith that substantiate the 
revelation of the Qur’an in seven ahruf are found to be sound and suc- 
cessive ( mutawatir ). 

This book studies the status of the Qur’an and its oral and written his- 
toiy during the Prophet’s lifetime, the compilation of Abu Bakr, and the 
further compilation of ‘Uthman which became predominant throughout 
the amsar (the Islamic lands), after copies of it were dispatched and 
accompanied by distinguished Qurra’. At the same time, personal manu- 
scripts that did not correspond with the ‘Uthmanic masahif ceased to exist. 
The development of the ‘Uthmanic masahif is traced down to the printed 
masahif of our present day, with the conclusion that they represent the 
unaltered text of the Qur’an. I discuss various issues in a critical way, 
refuting the many allegations concerning the text of the Qur’an and the 
masahif to demonstrate its completeness and trustworthiness. 

Having studied the relationship between the ‘Uthmanic masahif and 
the seven ahruf, I have concluded that the masahif which include what is 
transmitted by tawatur, accommodate either all or some of the ahruf that 
correspond with the orthography of the ‘Uthmanic masahif. 

I have investigated the question of the language of the Qur’an in 
ancient sources as well as in modem linguistical studies and believe that 
the text of the Qur’an reflects the influence of various dialects of the 
Arabs. The scholars disagreed in identifying the most fluent dialects of the 
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Arabs according to their criteria for fluency. I have attempted to distin- 
guish between lughah and lahjah in ancient sources and modem studies. 

Indeed, the language of the Qur’an represents the common spoken lit- 
erary language of the Arabs, which is based on all their dialects, with a 
predominance of Qurayshi features. 

The origins of the qira’at date back to the teaching of the Prophet, 
although variations in readings are noticed only after the Hijrah in 
Madinah and resulted in order to facilitate the reading of the Qur’an 
among the various Arab tribes that had entered Islam. In this respect, I 
found that whenever the Companions differed in reading among them- 
selves, they supported their reading by referring it to the teachings of the 
Prophet. This method continued into the following generation. The book 
studies the conditions for the accepted readings along with their develop- 
ment. The readings that satisfy the conditions for an accepted reading and 
those that lack one or more of the conditions are studied, together with the 
classes of readings. 

The forebears of the qira’at and the effect of Ibn Mujahid’s Al Sab‘ah 
on the following generation are discussed, together with a survey of books 
composed on the subject of the qira’at. 

The ikhtiydr in reading among the qualified Qurra of the Qur’an is 
governed by the conditions for accepted readings. Thus, the Qurra’ did not 
have a free hand in their selection, and the theory of reading the Qur’an in 
accordance with the meaning is shown to be groundless. 

The orthography of the masahif is intended to preserve the soundly 
transmitted and authentic reading, never to initiate or create a reading. 
Because certain accepted readings are objected to by some philologists 
and grammarians, some examples are studied. I conclude that they are 
sound and accepted readings because of their sound transmission, fluen- 
cy, and correspondence with various Arab dialects. 

In addition, the study emphasizes that there are no grammatical or 
orthographical errors in the ‘Uthmanic masahif. And moreover, the sound, 
accepted readings, although differing in meaning, never contradict each 
other. 

In the conclusion, I briefly review the main issues covered in the 
seven chapters of this book. 

In the present study I have relied on various standard books in manu- 
script and printed form on qira’at and the sciences of the Qur’an (‘ uliim al 
Qur’an), tafsir, hadith, history, grammar, and Arabic studies. 

In the qira’at and the sciences of the Qur’an, I have mainly benefited 
from Abu ‘Ubaydah’s Fadd’il al Qur’an; Ibn Mujahid’s Kitab al Sab'ah; 
al Dam’s Al Taysir fi al Qira’at al Sab‘, Al Muqni‘ fl Rasm Masahif 
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al Amsar, and Al Muhkam fi Naqt al Masahif ; Ibn al Baqillam’s Nukat 
al Intisar ; Makki Ibn Abl Talib al Qaysl’s Al lbanah ‘an Ma'am al Qira’at 
and Al Kashf'an Wujuh al Qira’at al Sab‘; Ibn al Jazari’s Al Nashr and 
Munjid al Muqriin; al Qastallarfl’s Lata’if al Isharat; al Zarkashi’s 
Al Burhan; and al Suyufl’s al Itqan. In fact, they are used most in discus- 
sions about the meaning of the seven ahruf and their relation to the 
‘Uthmanic masahif, the personal manuscripts, and their end, which formed 
the origins of qira’at. 

In the field of tafsir, we have used the books of al Tabari, 
al Zamakhshari, al RazI, al Qurjubl, Abu Hayyan, and Ibn Kathlr to 
interpret certain verses that are read in various ways and that support cer- 
tain accepted readings and grammatical arguments concerning other 
readings. 

As regards the substantiation of the revelation of the Qur’an in the 
seven ahruf, the compilation of the Qur’an, the arrangement of surahs and 
verses, and the problem of naskh, I have benefited from the standard books 
on the literature of hadith, mainly from Bukhari, Muslim, and other canon- 
ical works, Al Muwatta’, Al Musnad, and the four collections of al Sunan. 

I have used only the authentic ahadith which are sound in their trans- 
mission and context. Furthermore, certain ahadith, although sound from 
the point of view of their asariid, are not accepted, because, on the matter 
of the Qur’an, tawatur is always required. In the commentaries on 
ahadith, I benefited most from Ibn Hajar al ‘AsqalanS’s Fath al Bari and 
al Baghawl’s Sharh al Sunnah. 

In this connection, I have also used al Tabari’s Tarikh, Ibn al Athir’s 
Al Kamil, and Ibn Kathlr’s Al Biddyah, particularly in questions and issues 
relating to the compilation of the Qur’an. 

Finally, as regards the language of the Qur’an and the question of flu- 
ency and of the most fluent Arab dialect, many primary sources are used, 
such as Sibawayh’s Al Kitab, Ibn Faris’ Al $ahibi, Ibn Jinrii’s Al Khasa’is, 
and al Suyuti’s Al Muzhir and Al Iqtirah. 

I have used modem studies and have consulted various books that are 
on different topics and were written in different languages, such as 
al AlusTs Tafsir, al Zurqam’s Manahil al ‘Irfan, and Hammudah’s Al 
Qira’at wa al Lahajat; a number of works entitled Tarikh al Qur’an, com- 
posed by Rustufadurii, al Zinjarii, al Kurd!, al Ibyari, and Shalun; al Nur’s 
Ma‘ al Masahif, Noldeke’s Geschichte Des Qur’an, and Jeffery’s Materials 
for the History of the Text of the Qur’an. 

In fact, my primary sources were used mainly to support the views dis- 
cussed with reference to certain modem works. 
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Although, I read many books in this field, I will refer only to those 
cited. The bibliography shows the books that I used. 

The importance of this topic in the ancient and modem studies lies in 
the fact that it concerns the Qur’an, which is the main source of belief and 
law and the eternal word of God to the believers. 

In particular, there is no work in any Western language devoted whol- 
ly to the question of qira’at, despite the great contribution made by Western 
scholars like Gustavus Fluegel, Otto Pretzl, G. Bergstraesser, and Arthur 
Jeffery in publishing texts on qira'at. 

In the writings of modem Arab scholars, some like those of Hammu- 
dah and al Zurqarfl are very helpful, although they deal only with certain 
aspects of the problem or are devoted to the sciences of the Qur’an in gen- 
eral, rather than the qira’at specifically. Thus, although what has been 
written in the field is very extensive, as the bibliography shows, there is 
still a need for critical studies. 

In the present work, I have attempted to study comprehensively and 
critically the questions relating to my limited topic of the variant readings 
of the Qur’an and their historical and linguistic origins. I hope this study 
contributes to our knowledge of the Qur’an, which still deserves a great 
deal of elucidation. 
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Chapter 1 




Revelation of the Qur'an 
in Seven Ahruf 

From the earliest time, the text of the Qur’an has allowed several 
equally valid ways of recitation. Several ahadith, which are often quoted 
in support of this practice, will be discussed here to find out how and why 
variant readings existed and also to understand the texts’ implications. 
The following hadith is a good indication of the existence of these vari- 
ous ways of recitation: 

It is narrated by ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Abbas that the Prophet (peace be 
upon him) said: “Jibril recited the Qur’an to me in one harf. Then I 
requested him (to read it in another harf) and continued asking him to 
recite in other ahruf till he ultimately recited it in seven ahruf. . .' 

Various ahadith indicate that whenever a Companion found another 
Companion reciting the Qur’an in a manner different from the way he had 
been taught arguments and disagreements would arise. One such event 
took place between ‘Umar Ibn al Khattab and Hisham Ibn Haldm, as illus- 
trated in the following hadith: 

It is narrated from ‘Umar Ibn al Khafjab [that] he said: “I heard 
Hisham Ibn Hakim reciting Surat al Furqdn during the lifetime of 
Allah’s Messenger. I listened to his recitation and noticed that he 
recited in several different ways which Allah’s Messenger had not 
taught me. I was about to jump on him during his prayer but I con- 
trolled my temper. When he had completed his prayer, I put his 
upper garment around his neck and seized him by it and said, ‘Who 
taught you this surah which I heard you reciting?’ He said, ‘Allah’s 
Messenger taught it to me.’ I said, ‘You have told a lie, for Allah’s 

1 . Bukhari, 6:481-82; Muslim, 1 :561 ; Muslim added, “Ibn Shihab al Zuhrt said: it has been 
narrated to me that these seven ahruf are in one meaning and do not differ concerning 
halal or haram.’" Tabari, T of sir, 1 :29, and al Baghawi, Sharh al Sunnah, 1 :501 . 
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